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THE ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF VICTORIA (Inc) 
MEMBERSHIP 


Any person with an interest in entomology shall be eligible for Ordinary membership. Members of 
the Society include professional, amateur and student entomologists, all of whom receive the 
Society’s News Bulletin, the Victorian Entomologist 


OBJECTIVES 


The aims of the Society are: 

(a) to stimulate the scientific study and discussion of all aspects of entomology, 

(b) to gather, disseminate and record knowledge of all identifiable Australian insect species, 

(c) to compile a comprehensive list of all Victorian insect species, 

(d) to bring together in a congenial but scientific atmosphere all persons interested in 
entomology. 


MEETINGS 

The Society’s meetings are held at room AG 13 of the Lincoln Institute, Swanston Street, Carlton, 
Mclway reference Map 2B E10 at 8 p.m. on the third Friday of even months, with the possible 
exception of the December meeting which may be held earlier. Lectures by guest speakers or 
members are a feature of many meetings at which there is ample opportunity for informal 
discussion between members with similar interests. Forums are also conducted by members on 
their own particular interest so that others may participate in discussions. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Ordinary Member 
Country Member 
Student Member 
Associate Member 


$20.00 

$16.00 (Over 100 km from GPO Melbourne) 

$ 12.00 

$ 5.00 (No News Bulletin) 


No additional fee is payable for overseas posting by surface mail of the news bulletin. Associate 
Members, resident at the same address as, and being immediate relatives of an ordinary Member, 
do not automatically receive the Society's publications but in all other respects rank as ordinary 
Members. 


Cover design by Alan Hyman. 

Cover illustration of Magpie Moth or Senecio Moth larvae, Nyctemera arnica 
by Cait Symington. 


MINUTES OF GENERAL MEETING, 19 AUGUST 1994 
The meeting was opened at 8.10 pm 

Present: P.Carwardine, I. Endersby, R. Field, E. Grey, C. Herd, M. Hunting, 

A. Kcllchcar, C. Meehan, D. Meehan, A. Morton, S. Smith, D. & N. Stewart, 
R. Vagi, J. Waincr. 

Visitors: P. Grey, C. Knight 

Apologies: D. Crosby, D. Dobrosak, A. & E. Farnsworth, P. Meehan 

Minutes: Minutes of the April meeting [Vic. Ent. 24(3):53-55] were confirmed 

(D. Stewart/Morton) 


Treasurer's Report: I. Endersby presented the Financial Statement at 19 August: 


General Account 

$3695 

Le SouCf Award Account 

$2495 

Junior Encouragement Fund 

$383 

Membership 

117 


Editor's Report: D. Dobrosak had advised that "More articles arc required as he has 

only two short ones for the October issue". 


Excursions: Members should meet at 10 am on Saturday 24 September at the 

visitor's centre at Jell's Park. Wetland and new-growth eucalypt 
habitats can be sampled. 

Speaker: Beverley van Praagh presented the results of a three year survey of the 

Giant Gippsland Earthworm Megascolides australis describing its 
distribution, biology and conservation status. After an extended 
question time the President passed a vote of thanks. 


General Business: 


(1) The new venue for Society meetings will be Building A of the LaTrobe 
University Carlton Campus in room AG27 (now AG 13 - Editor) on the ground 
floor. The building is on the comer of Swanston Street and Lincoln Square 
South, Carlton. 

(2) W. Elder and G. Ncwland were elected to Membership. An application for 
membership has been received from Dr. Peter Samson and this will be put to the 
vote at the next general meeting. 
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(3) The speaker at the October meeting will be Rod Barker discussing the Cordyceps 
fungi which utilise insect larvae as their host. 

Exhibits: Ed Grey presented a small casemoth for identification and Tony Morton 

showed a book on the butterflies of Scandinavia with excellent colour plates 

The meeting was closed at 9.20 pm 

MINUTES OF COUNCIL MEETING, 16 SEPTEMBER 1994 
The meeting was opened by the President at 8.22 pm 


Present: 

P. Carwardine, D. Dobrosak, I. Endersby, R. Field, M. Hunting, 
Dr A. Kellehear, S. Smith. 

Apologies: 

T. New. D. Meehan 

Minutes: 

Minutes of the July Council Meeting (Vic. Ent. 24(4): 79) were passed. 
(Accepted R. Field/D. Dobrosak) 

Correspondence: 

Detailed and received (Hunting/Ficld) 

Treasurer's Report: 

I. Endersby presented the Financial Statement at 16 September: 

General Account $3586 

Le Soufif Award Account $2495 

Junior Encouragement Fund $ 383 

Membership 117 

I. Endersby tabled documentation on income, expenditure and expected 
surplus for the year to date, with comparisons of the budgeted and 
actual figures. (Received I. Endersby/A. Kellehear) 

Editor's Report: 

D. Dobrosak announced that sufficient articles were in hand to 
complete the next issue. More articles are needed for the December 
news bulletin. 

Excursions: 

The following excursions will be held in 1994: 

• Jells Park, Saturday 24 September, 10 AM. 

• The Pines, Saturday 3 December, 10 AM (Details in this issue) 

Details of a proposed excursion in late February to the Castlemaine 
region were discussed. 
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General Business: 


i) Declining attendance at meetings. I. Endersby discussed the static membership 
number and declining attendance at meetings. In response to this issue I. Endersby 
prepared a draft information leaflet on the society. It was proposed to make this leaflet 
available at various venues around Melbourne e.g. Museum, Butterfly House at the 
Zoological Gardens etc. D Dobrosak agreed to prepare a final version based on 
I. Endcrsby’s design 

ii) Joint Royal Society/Entomological Society of Victoria talk A proposed free public 
lecture by Dr. T. R. New titled “Butterflies, Ecology and Conservation” on 28 
November 1994, at the Royal Society’s venue was discussed. I. Endersby agreed to 
confer with T. New and the Royal Society on the matter. (Details in this issue) 

iii) Name Tags. It was agreed that the wearing of name tags at general meetings, as had 
been done in the past, would be of benefit to visitors and new members. A. Kcllehcar 
agreed to investigate the purchase of plastic name tag holders. D. Dobrosak agreed to 
print the names of regular attendees. 

iv) Advertising of meetings Advertising the society's general meetings in local papers was 
discussed. P. Carwardinc agreed to investigate the Society using the “Entertainment 
Guide” in Fridays "Age" newspaper. A. Kcllehcar agreed to investigate the options in 
the "what’s on" columns of suburban newspapers. 

The Meeting was closed at 9.29 pm. 

ooooooooOOOOOOOOOOOOoooooooo 
EXCURSION TO 'THE PINES' RESERVE 

Date: Saturday 3 December, 1994 

Meeting Place: Car park at Southern end of Excelsior Drive. Melway 100 C9 

Meeting Time: 10 AM. Bring Lunch 

Enquiries: Peter Carwardine (03) 571 8958 
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UNUSUAL INSECTS IN MELBOURNE SUMMER 1992-93: LOCUSTS 
(ACRID1DAE), UTETHEISA PVLCHELLOIDES (ARCTIIDAE) AND DANAUS 
CHRYSIPPUS PETIUA (NYMPIIALIDAE). 


Ian Faithfull, 126 Nicholson Street, Abbotsford, Vic., 3067. 


Sightings of locusts. Heliotrope Moth and Lesser Wanderer in Melbourne during the summer of 
1992-93 are recorded and available literature records of previous occurrences arc summarised. 


Locusts (Acrididie) 

Sightings of locusts in suburban Melbourne are infrequent. Three elongate, slim, dark 
specimens were observed at Burnley Gardens on 3 February 1993, at about 1.30 pm, two in tall 
planted Poa in the native garden, one on lawns. They were easily flushed without close 
approach and flew 10 or 15 metres each time. Flight was rather more like that of a Long¬ 
headed Grasshopper, Acrida conica (Fabricius), than of a Yellow-winged Locust, 
Gastrimargus musicus (Fabricius). Capture proved impossible. When I returned at 5.30 pm 
with a net, no locusts could be found. They may have been the Spur-throated Locust, 
Austracrts guttulosa (Walker). 

Condron (Quick 1974) saw many A. guttulosa at East Doncaster and captured two at Glen 
Wavcrley in April 1974. Quick (1974) considered them to be within their normal distribution 
range. 

Paul Barden (pers.comm.) reported "locusts" in Glendale Street, Surrey Hills, on 6 or 7 
February 1993. Gordon Berg (pers.comm.) observed what he considered to be Australian 
Plague Locusts, Chortoicetes termini/era (Walker) in Venice St., Box Hill South, on the same 
weekend. 

About 30 Small Plague Grasshoppers, Austroicetes cructata (Saussurc) were observed in the 
mid afternoon of 7 February in an area of approximately 600 m 2 of Danthonia grassland north 
of the golf course carpark at Wattle Park, Burwood, and one specimen was retained. 

The summer of 1992-3 was a bad one for locusts in northern Victoria. In April 1992 plague 
locusts had migrated into the Malice from western Queensland and New South Wales (Coleman 
1992) and in November there were further invasions into the Sunset Country, from the South 
Australian border to the Mildura, Ouycn and the Manangatang districts. By late November the 
Department of Agriculture had commenced a spraying programme in an attempt to control the 
dangerous situation (Anon. 1992) but by early December the plague in the northern Malice was 
recognised as the worst in ten years. Although most of the locusts were still immature it was 
feared that swarms, capable of travelling 600 km in one night, could cause massive damage 
(Glceson 1992). Continuing problems were reported throughout the summer (Andrew 1993, 
Anon. 1993). 

The Australian Plague Locust is a well known migrant which sometimes reaches Tasmania. It 
migrates on warm northerly winds ahead of cold fronts with swarms drifting southward during 
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the day and nocturnal movement towards the coast carrying swarms over longer distances 
(Farrow & Drake 1991). Weather conditions in February undoubtedly contributed to the 
movement of locusts into southern parts of the state. 31 January was hot with a maximum 
temperature in the high 30s and a northerly wind. Maximum temperatures in Victoria on 1 
February were several degrees above average and ranged between 32 and 40°C with light to 
moderate north to north-westerly winds and some extreme squalls associated with 
thunderstorms. Melbourne's temperature reached 37.8. 2 February was also hot with northerly 
or north-westerly winds. 3 February saw temperature maxima between 32 and 40°, 7 to 14° 
above average and winds were mainly light to moderate north to north-westerly. Local storms 
were reported from most districts. Melbourne had a temperature range of 25.7 to 41.8 at 4.20 
pm, making it the hottest day since 14 January 1985. A high pressure system was located over 
the Tasman Sea and a weak cold front had reached Melbourne in the late afternoon and was 
expected to cross the state overnight. After these four hot days, 4 February was mild, with a 
maximum temperature in Melbourne of 25.3° and overcast with south-westerly winds. 5 
February was fine. Maximum temperatures ranged between 17 and 29° and winds were south 
to south-easterly preceding the passage of a high pressure system on 6 February. 6 February 
was warm and sunny with a north-cast wind and temperatures around the state ranging from the 
mid twenties to the mid 30s. 7 February was again hot with a northerly wind. 


Heliotrope Moth, Utetheisa pulchelloida Hampson (Arctiidae). 

This species was observed on numerous occasions between the third week of January and the 
first week of May 1993, with a lull between the last week of February and the third week of 
March. From August 1982 to November 1992 my only records of this species in the inner 
suburbs of Melbourne are from the last two weeks of February and the first week of April in 
1984 and the first week of January 1988. 

Carwardinc (Quick 1974) recorded many at Glen Wavcrley in February and March 1974. 
Bums (1955) considered the species to be sporadic in Victoria: "In the southern part of this 
State only odd specimens are met with at fairly long intervals of time". In the autumn of 1955 it 
was breeding in large numbers in Bums' garden at Blackburn, many specimens being visible at 
one time, and there were reports of large numbers along the Murray River (the northern 
Victorian border), leading Bums to conclude that its distribution was state wide at that time. 


Lesser Wanderer, Danaus chrysippus petilia Stoll (Nymphalidae). 

Three sightings of this species are recorded for the summer of 1992-93. On 25 January at 6.11 
pm ESST a single adult was observed at Burnley Gardens, Burnley, flying west. On 2 February 
another lone individual was observed at the same locality flying south at 5.35 pm. Gordon Berg 
(pcrs.comm.) reported a lesser wanderer flying down Venice St., Box Hill South, in early 
February. 

Prior to these observations my last record of this species in the inner suburbs of Melbourne was 
on the 22 February 1984 at Fawkner Park, South Yana, with another record on 2 November 
1978 at Camberwell. Quick (1974) listed sightings and captures in Melbourne suburbs during 
the 1973-74 season: several at Beaumaris in January and March, one at Box Hill North in 
March, about 18 at Caulfield in February and March, three in February and two in March at 
Glen Wavcrley and one in February at Sandringham. He considered the numbers to be 
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increased above normal, but noted however that they "did not constitute a major population flux 
as has occurred in years past". Morton (1994) recorded larvae in his Hawkesbum garden in 
February 1971. Bums (1955) recorded observations of a few specimens in Melbourne in 
autumn 1955. Lucas (1887) considered the early part of 1887 to have been "a most exceptional 
one for an abundance of butterfly life" because of "the long-continued and accumulated heat”. 
D chrystppus "simply took possession" of Albert Park which was a "very garden of butterflies". 
Anderson & Spry (1893) noted its presence at Albert Park in 1883 and considered it was 
abundant all over Victoria in 1897. 
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ooooooooOOOOOOOOOOOOoooooooo 


BUTTERFLIES, ECOLOGY AND CONSERVATION 


A free public lecture jointly sponsored by the Royal Society of Victoria and the Entomological 
Society of Victoria will be held on Monday 28 November 1994. 8.00 pm at the Royal Society 
Hall, 8 LaTrobe Street, Melbourne. The lecture will be presented by Dr. T.R. New, Reader in 
Zoology, LaTrobe University. 
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A WINTER COLLECTING TRIP TO COOKTOWN, QUEENSLAND 


Kclvyn L. Dunn 


With the onset of the cooler months in Brisbane bringing a lull in insect activity, Peter Fox, 
accompanied by his fiancee Jayne Elms, and I ventured into the tropics to search out particular 
butterflies new to our collections. Departing on July 2nd we headed north. Our first stop over 
was Maryborough to visit Ray and Nola Manskie. 

That evening, Ray related the exciting story of his recent discovery of the 'Mclvor River 1 
Philiris, a species which may in time bear his name. The taxonomy of this lycaenid, John Olive 
and Les Ring arc currently investigating with the assistance of Dr Don Sands. Ray and John, 
independently, were the first collectors to obtain specimens of the new moonbeam butterfly. The 
male is easily recognised from Ph. nitens by the greenish central areas and absence of a white 
central patch, and the female somewhat resembles that of the southern subspecies of Ph. 
innolala. In spite of its distinctiveness from other Australian representatives, the separation of 
congeners beyond Australia can be difficult, and it is possible that one or more valid names may 
already apply to this animal at species level if it is not endemic. I was keen to obtain material, 
and Ray instructed me to look for larvae on Macaranga (Euphorbiaceae) growing amongst 
lowland rainforest near Isabella Falls. 

As Peter and I had intensively collected the wide Bay region on previous occasions we departed 
next morning for Rockhampton. In central Queensland butterfly activity was still limited by the 
cool weather, and we did not venture forth with the nets until reaching Airlie Beach near the 
Whitsunday Passage. 

The weather at Airlie Beach was warm and humid, but more or less overcast conditions 
prevailed. Years earlier in the winter of 1980 I collected for a few days along the dry stony 
creek beds behind this coastal township, but recalling finding nothing of interest to us now, we 
instead walked up to the Telecom tower situated on the range behind the township. The track to 
the summit passes through some degraded rainforest areas and, towards the top, contains limited 
areas of Lantana camara. Fortunately the lantana was in flower. 

During sunny periods we observed at least 18 common species in about an hour. Most species 
were in limited numbers apart from the hesperiid Pelopldas lyelli and the cosmopolitan lycaenid 
Lampides boeticus which were co-dominant. Arhopala micale and a female of Hypolycaena 
phorbas were seen flying in vine thickets, and several vivid males of Delias mysis presented an 
enchanting sight as they fed at the roadside lantana. 

Several Cupha prosope, basking on low vegetation with wings opened at a wide angle, were 
given closer inspection. The underwing surfaces of those I examined were typical of winter 
form adults from further north; none showed the remarkable reduction to the bands and patterns 
evident in the winter brood of the population on Ghost Hill near Pialba (now Urrawcen). Since 
the discovery of this more extreme winter form in 1988, Peter has confirmed its presence from 
July through to September at this site in subsequent seasons. As yet no other populations 
showing identical polyphenism have been documented. 

By midday, with the onset of light rain, we decided to leave the Whitsunday region and journey 
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north to Innisfeil to visit Les and Michelle Ring. En route through Townsville I dropped in on 
Dr Steve Johnson at the DPI. Steve had just returned from another successful field trip to the 
Cape York Peninsula. He gave me directions to the exact location of the population of the 
'Mclvor River 1 Phlliris, and commented that the species was locally abundant and widespread in 
the limited area of suitable habitat. He assured me I should have little difficulty obtaining 
juveniles on the Macaranga trees bordering the road. Steve judged that I was less likely to see 
the adults as they were, in his experience, rather infrequently encountered. Enquiring about any 
nearby sites for another iycaenid of interest, Steve pointed me in the direction of a couple of 
colonies of Jalmenus eichhoml where he had recently seen larvae. 

We arrived at Innisfail later that night; localised torrential rains had now set in. By coincidence, 
Les was planning a visit in search of the new Phlliris and intended to depart at midnight. I 
arranged to continue on with him. Because of the distance involved, Peter and Jayne chose to 
stay in Innisfail for a break and, as the occasion arose, hunt out the local fauna. Chris Muller, 
who is presently living near El Arish, was visiting Les when we arrived. We were delighted to 
make his acquaintance. 

After a tiring night on the road Les and I arrived at Clive and Tina Pratt's residence in 
Cooktown early in the morning of the 6th July. The weather had been wet at times, and Les' 
station wagon was now thickly coated in sticky red bulldust. Although completely exhausted, 
having not slept since the morning of my arrival at Airlie Beach, we ascended Grassy Hill where 
no butterflies were seen, and then visited Finch Bay and Walker’s Bay to be similarly 
disappointed. Indeed, there was very little about anywhere, but at the latter locality I obtained 
Ocybadistes ardea, a darter species of which I had only a limited series. Clive remarked that 
butterflies had, only a few week earlier, been quite numerous. He felt the sudden cold snap for a 
few nights in late June had contributed to their now reduced abundance. The strong south¬ 
easterly wind was not helping much either and caused butterfly activity to be restricted to 
sheltered areas. 

The following day we travelled north-west along the Mclvor River road toward Hopevale in 
search of our Iycaenid quarry. Some 15-20 lan north-west of Cooktown we searched many 
Macaranga trees growing amongst depauperate rainforest on road reserve and took a number 
young Phlliris larvae. All of these caterpillars I guessed were probably Ph. nitens, so I left my 
takings with Les to rear as he is determining, as precisely as possible, the distribution in the 
Cooktown area of this and the seemingly allopatric new form. This requirement stems from the 
unconfirmed record of nitens from the Mclvor River (see comment in Dunn & Dunn 1991, 
Review of Australian Butterflies, Part 3). 

North-west of Cooktown little was seen despite the presence of patches of flowering lantana. 
Several males of Hypolycaena phorbas, Telicota mesoptts and many Arrhenes dschilus were 
encountered feeding at the flowers. A temporary quiescence was broken by the presence of a 
glorious male red lacewing ( Cethosla cydippe), battling to fly up wind before landing on a grass 
stem to rest Les showed me a mature larva of Allora doleschallll which he and Clive had 
discovered in a shelter on a Rhyssopteris vine; I had not seen early stages of the peacock awl 
previously. Vehicle tracks up to this particular plant suggested that one or more other collectors 
had examined the same vine in recent weeks! 

Two females of Hypochrysops polycletus were soon netted settled near lantana but no male 
jewels were seen. Although I have in my collection a couple of pairs from Cooktown (probably 
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from the population behind the Lions's Den Hotel) taken in the early 1970's by Zoo Le SouEf, 
this was my first encounter with the Rovcna Jewel in the field. The female upperside shows 
remarkable resemblance to Erysichton lineata, but like other Hypochrysops, they are rather 
sluggish creatures and females of polycletus seem to remain settled for long periods. Clive 
released one of the females into his breeding cage, and for two consecutive days the adult 
selected the same leaf to rest upon. Here she remained for lengthy periods. This interesting 
behaviour could suggest female territoriality, or that they are perhaps reluctant to fly far from 
the larval hosts. 

Part of this roadside stretch is known as 'marijuana mile' and, within a short time, our collecting 
activities had gained the attention of one of the local 'farmers', a middle aged man with an 
explosive temper. After a few confrontations with both he and his wife, each of escalating 
hostility, the enraged fellow vanished onto his rainforcsted property. We chose to exit. The 
polycletus , Clive rationalised, were "just not worth it..., but, had it been something more 
interesting..." Clive's dialogue was interrupted. Les, who had been observing through his rear 
vision mirror, exclaimed that the fellow had returned with what appeared to be a shot gun 
levelled in our direction! 

Shortly after, near Isabella Falls, we found a small number of larvae and pupae of Jalmertus 
etchhoml on wattle saplings (up to about 2m high). The wattle stems were heavily infested with 
scale insects, and both the etchhomi larvae and the scale were attended by a meat ant species 
(Iridomyrmex ), one which I had not seen before. The ant differed visually from the familiar 
meat ant (/. purpureus group) which attends larvae of J. Ictinus in southern Queensland. The 
Iridomyrmex ants appeared more attracted to the numerous scale than to the lycaenid juveniles. 
It is possible the scale presence serves to encourage ant occupancy of these wattles, which in 
turn attracts the gravid female butterfly. A similar behaviour I have noted in some members of 
Hypochrysops including H. plceatus. No adults of J. etchhoml were seen about the hosts and, 
on this occasion, populations were represented by rather small numbers, larvae being far less 
abundant compared with populations of J. evagoras, J. Ictinus and J. daemell. 

Although adults of eichhomi are somewhat similar to those of evagoras, the larvae and pupae 
arc not gregarious; pupae were found singly on silken pads in curled live leaves on the host 
plant, although Clive said they do sometimes pupate on stems. In contrast larvae of evagoras 
frequently pupate on a communal web in forks in the wattle stems. I took this opportunity to 
preserve a few larvae for Professor Naomi Pierce of the Museum of Comparative Zoology 
(USA) as she is still involved in research into the biology of this genus. A couple of pupae were 
reared to adult producing a quality pair for my collection. Les, later, gave me several mounted 
adults from other localities, and drew my attention to the existence of a rare pale form at Forty 
Mile Scrub. 

Upon reaching the Isabella Falls, Clive pointed out where he had seen several Tellcota eurotas 
laconia adults on one of his earlier visits. None was present on this occasion but an 
examination of the reedy larval host plant which was growing profusely adjacent the water 
course revealed several empty shelters. Here also Les pointed out a known colony of 
Hypochrysops apolto, and a fleeting glimpse of a large lycaenid flying overhead, Les 
commented, was almost certainly an adult of the species. I was disappointed to miss seeing it 

Our next stop was the site of the new Philiris species - the aim of my visit. Les and Clive 
showed me the characteristic damage to look for when hunting this genus and, once I got my eye 
in, I obtained a dozen young larvae in no time. Larvae were locally abundant confirming Steve 
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Johnson's observations, but the habitat where the butterfly occurs seems rather limited. Damage 
created by the younger larvae follows the mid rib and main veins for a centimetre or so. The 
eating pattern appeared very similar to that created by Phlliris nitens and, as in that species, 
larvae usually rested beneath the leaf adjacent the main vein close to the petiole. The sky was 
now heavily overcast and no adults of the rare Philirls sp. were active. Indeed, very few 
butterflies were about, but Ray Manskic had found the site to be rich in various common species 
in favourable weather in the warmer months. The larvae of this new species are visually similar 
to those of nitens and tnnotata. 



Figure: A leaf of a Macaranga sp. from Crystal Cascades showing epidermal damage by a 
young Phlliris nitens larva. 


Whilst in Cooktown Les and I also visited the richly rainforested areas about the Lions Den 
Hotel, a favourite collecting spot of the late Zoo Le SouSf and his mate, Ray Manskie. The 
weather continued more or less overcast, and generally only common species were encountered. 
This forest had an understorey rich in Melodorum spp., the larval hosts of the kite swallowtails: 
Protographlum and Graphlum. A male Graphlum macfarlanel was captured in early afternoon 
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feeding at lantana accompanied by a few G. agamemnon. I had not encountered macfarlanel on 
my previous trips to northern Queensland but recognised the species instantly. Its flight 
behaviour was very similar to that of agamemnon. G. macfarlanei is a very alert insect and 
stops only momentarily at each flower before alighting on the next whilst keeping the wings in 
constant vibration. The pale bluish-green color (a similar shade to eurypylus) immediately 
distinguishes macfarlanel from agamemnon. However, the corresponding basal wing markings 
in the two species show their very close relationship. The slower flight and more extended 
feeding period per flower in eurypylus distinguishes this from the rarer macfarlanel, but none of 
the former was present at the time. 

The populations of 'Danis hymetus' (Psychonotus caelius) at this and other sites about 
Cooktown are not readily placed to subspecies. A small series of males from the actual 
township of Cooktown taken by Clive showed the full range of variation, but most of his adults 
had a distinct white central band to the hindwing above. Only one adult had this band more or 
less obscured, and this male could not be separated from many adults of subspecies laletum. In 
general, it appears that the Cooktown population more closely approaches salamandri than 
taleium. It is likely that the scries of adults in the ANIC taken by Le SouCf came from the 
Lion's Den and these, I earlier judged, also approach salamandri. In addition to the Lion's Den 
site, I obtained adults at about 15 km north-west of Cooktown and near Isabella Falls. These 
latter two sites provide new intermediate localities between Cooktown and Shiptons Flat and are 
evidence of a continuous distribution between the two subspecies. These specimens also agreed 
with salamandri. 

On 9 July, upon our return to Innisfail, Les and I with Peter Fox and Chris Muller ventured into 
nearby mangroves in search of Hypochrysops apollo and H. narcissus. Larvae of both species 
were obtained, the latter were found in curled leaves and were feeding on mangroves. A number 
of ant plants (Myrmecodia) epiphytic on the mangroves showed skeletonising to the leaf 
epidermis. A small hole of .22 gauge, usually located basally or near the epiphytes' attachment, 
is evidence of likely occupancy by a larva or pupa. A small excision with a knife about this 
hole assists the removal of the larva without seriously damaging the plant. Care is needed as it 
is easy to slice the larva in two during extraction. Many plants showed evidence of former 
excisions, but most of these had healed over. A few plants had rotted where the excision allowed 
water to gather. Chris commented that sometimes the larva leaves the plant to pupate. He 
mentioned his find of a pupa amongst debris which had settled at the site of the ephiphyte's 
attachment. No adults of apollo were seen, but a single narcissus was sighted by Chris and 
Peter. 

In the mangrove ecotone several larvae of Hasora hurama were found in shelters on Derris 
trifoliata, and larvae of H. chromus and Anlhene lycaenoides were present on Pongamia 
pinnata. No adults of any of these species were present about the hosts, but Les said he had 
seen the odd hurama zipping about from time to time. The larva of A. lycaenoides was not 
attended by any ants, whereas those of A. seltultus I once found on P. pinnata near Townsville 
were attended by numerous green tree ants (Oecophylla). Along the Johnston River in the 
Innisfail township larvae of Tagiades japetus were abundant on Dioscorea growing near ground 
level beneath riparian canopy. 

The next day Chris, Peter and I went out to Mission Beach and purlieu to hunt for the rare 
Australian Plane (Btndahara phocldes), larvae of which feed on the hard marble sized seeds of 
Salacla. On the foreshore near Bingil Bay Chris pointed out a Salacia vine. A number of the 
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reddish-orange fruits was present, some of which contained a small hole in the rind from which 
larval frass is ejected. Others had one or two pale Bindahara eggs laid singly or in pairs at the 
base of the fruit adjacent the stem attachment. Fruits with larger holes (2-3mm in diameter) 
usually contained mature larvae. Unlike Deudorix diovis which pupates in the fruit of its host 
(.Harpullia ), at maturity Bindahara larvae crawl out of the fruit and bore into wood or bark to 
pupate (presumably that of the host tree or adjacent trees). 

Incidentally, Steve Johnson discovered that mature larvae just prior to pupation will bore 
through some plastic containers, and much to his dismay one burrowed into his insect cabinet! 
Instead of his furniture Steve now provides polystyrene foam as a pupation substrate. Larvae 
will pass white polystyrene frass after burrowing into it, he remarked. To avoid potential loss of 
larvae I placed some pieces of thick woody material in the plastic container with the fruits. 
Larvae wandered about for many hours searching for sites to pupate. Exposing caterpillars to 
light sometimes caused them to abandon a burrow and commence a new one elsewhere; they 
were best left undisturbed at this time. Pupation took place in burrows created in this substrate 
or in crevices on the surface under other substrate. Those that burrowed pupated with their 
heads facing the entrance. One burrow extended for about 2cm but several were only 1cm in 
length, extending just beyond the length of the pupa itself. Pupae frequently stridulated when the 
container was disturbed, a behaviour first recorded by Peter Valentine a decade ago. The larvae 
of this beautiful lycacnid are a cinch to rear in captivity; development will continue long after 
the fruits have begun to rot or develop surface mould. Very mouldy conditions in the storage 
box and even on pupation substrate seemed of no consequence. 

Later, at Wongaling in mangrove ccotonc, another population of Bindahara was found, and 
here, at about 3:30pm EST, a near perfect female was captured by Peter as it flew about the 
fruits. On the wing the female looks somewhat like Tagiades japetus except for the less robust 
flight. The lengthy tails appear invisible in flight. Nearby we also investigated a Melaleuca 
swamp for Hypochrysops apollo. No adults of this jewel were seen here either, but a mature 
larva was obtained. Most of the Myrmecodla were high up in the trees making examination for 
larval frass holes difficult. Beneath the Melaleuca the host sedge of Telicota eurotas was 
abundant, and several mature larvae were present in shelters constructed by drawing together 
two leaves near the top of the plant. 

The posterior end of the larvae of T. eurotas laconia have two small spots like those in 
Arrhenes dschilus, but the pale cream head of eurotas docs not have a prominent inverted V as 
in the former. I do not recall the presence of two spots at the posterior of larvae of T. ancllla 
and T. colon which I reared from Sorghum several years ago. Chris suggested that eurotas 
might be better placed wilh Arrhenes than Telicota and this larval character, I think, is a good 
indicator of at least a close relationship if they are not congeneric. We found mature larvae of 
dschilus near Garradunga feeding on what appeared to be Panicum maximum; this represents a 
new larval food plant. 

At Waugh's Pocket near Innisfail I was excited to capture my first male of Hypochrysops 
pythias as it flew and then perched about 5m up on a young Euodia tree. And, nearby at El 
Arish Chris showed Peter and me several young pythias larvae which were sheltered beneath 
leaves of a large Commersonia tree. Chris said he sees adults flying about the host from time to 
time, but it is far easier to hunt for the larvae and so rear perfect specimens. Like other 
Hypochrysops juveniles their presence was betrayed by the skeletonised sections and epidermal 
damage. 
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Lcs Rings' brilliant discovery of the life history of Arhopala wlldel is now well known to many 
butterfly enthusiasts across the continent. A description of the early stages and the remarkable 
biology of this species should appear in press in the near future. Peter and I were privileged to 
be taken by Lcs to the exact site where he made this find. Together we searched a number of 
arboreal ant nests within reach, but only a single male pupa was found. An earlier observation 
of mine of a female crawling slowly over leaf litter in deep shade in lowland rainforest at 
Crystal Cascades had convinced me that the juvenile stages would be associated with a ground 
ant species. Lcs said that he had heard of similar observations, and believes that other ant types 
could be utilised from time to time. 

Although not very successful with wildei at this locality, earlier, along the Mclvor River Rd (at 
the Phllirls site) three small wlldel larvae were taken, and later a courting pair were observed at 
Garradunga. When pursued by the courting male the female settled quickly on the top of a large 
leaf whilst the male continued to flutter about 20 cm above her. The female behaviour was not 
observed because she was several metres above my head and obscured by foliage. Both adults 
were captured in a single sweep and were in reasonable, but not perfect, condition. 

At the wlldel site near Innisfail Lcs showed us characteristic damage created by larvae of 
Phllirls fiilgens on Litsea, and a female pupa was soon found attached under a leaf adjacent the 
main vein near the petiole. The pupation site was on the same branch but about a metre from 
the mature larval feeding. We also found pupal exuviae of Julgens at the vantage point which 
overlooks the Johnston River in Palmerston National Park. 

Whilst in Innisfail I renewed contact with Jack Hasenpusch. Jack has been breeding birdwings 
and Ulysses butterflies for butterfly houses for several years now and reported considerable 
work satisfaction. I mentioned that my main purpose for being in the district was to obtain 
tissue samples of Llphyra brassolis for Naomi Pierce's DNA based phylogenetic studies on 
southern hemisphere lycaenids. Jack's comment that he had seen a Llphyra on the wing nearby 
only a few days earlier was very encouraging. He had also been caging wild mated females of 
the giant satumid moth Cosclnocera hercules, and I gratefully accepted his offer of some of 
their large orange eggs. The resulting first instars, which hatched in Brisbane, ate part of the 
egg shell before reluctantly nibbling on the young leaves of a nursery sample of Clerodendrum 
splendens, proffered in the then absence of any bleeding heart' foliage on nursery stock during 
winter in the south. 

As Peter was keen to obtain examples of Papilio ambrax, a swallowtail he had not previously 
encountered, we visited the Crystal Cascades, an area of lowland rainforest, where on earlier 
visits I had found the butterfly with some regularity. Several males were soon taken. On this 
occasion no P. aegeus males were about making ambrax more conspicuous. 

In addition to the regular things, a male Vagrans cglsta and a very battered Graphlum 
macleayanum were taken by Peter. A second instar larva of Papilio ulysses was seen on a 
Euodia tree and adult males were active along the forest margins as usual. Many Ph. aliens 
larvae were present on Macaranga growing along the path, and some of these were later found 
to contain chalcid parasitoids. These and the Mclvor River Phllirls larvae, were later transfered 
to M. tanarius (nursery stock) which they accepted, although I think they preferred the original, 
more pubescent, host foliage in each case, and would often return to the leaves of the other 
species if they were left together with the fresh M. tanarius leaves in the container. 
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Along the walking track to the Cascades many fourth instar larvae of Mynes geoffroyi were 
clustered in two gregarious batches on Pipturus argenteus trees. Later, in the absence of 
sufficient host plant some fifth instar larvae were trialed on the Indonesian Pouzolzia macrura 
(Urticaceac). These larvae consumed Pouzolzia leaves for two weeks and pupated at the same 
time as those maintained on fresh Pipturus. In addition, some larvae very close to maturity 
seemed to accept the leaves of Gmelina arborea (Vcrbcnaccae) when placed together with 
Pipturus. Larvae proffered a mixture of Pipturus and Pouzolzia preferred the former and 
seemed to experience some difficulty chewing into the Pouzolzia leaf epidermis. However once 
epithelial damage was established (this took a couple of minutes) feeding commenced as normal. 

The littoral rainforests at Ella Bay proved similarly productive to the Crystal Cascades. A 
relatively fresh female Papilio ambrax was immediately captured near the National Park 
entrance, but no males were about. In the adjacent Council Reserve flowering Iantana attracted 
a number of species including foraging adults of Vagrans tgista, Graphium agamemnon, a 
brown form female of Hypolimnas altmena, Telicota augias and a male of a Telicota species 
allied to T. ohara. The dark Telicota adult both Lcs and I think is an undcscribcd species. Lcs 
showed me corresponding Telicota females from localities near Cairns. The cggfly was of 
passing interest. In my field experience the brown form of H. allmena is not frequently seen 
south of Calms, but I did encounter one once at the Palmetum in Townsville a few years ago. 

A search with Lcs for the remarkable moth butterfly, Ltphyra brassolis, about the Innisfail area 
on 13 July, eventually rendered two mature larvae and a pre-pupa. This was my first encounter 
with this species and was the highlight of my trip. From his wealth of experience Lcs instructed 
that Oecophylla ant nests situated high up in prominent positions in solitary trees arc more 
likely to contain liphyrinc juveniles. In recent months Lcs had been observing females and their 
flight paths in order to pin point those nests worth investigating in mid July when the larvae are 
close to pupation. Between us we opened about a dozen large (about lm diameter) nests. The 
taking of only three juveniles was somewhat disappointing for the effort involved and 
considerable discomfort experienced. The next day, confident of obtaining more larvae, Lcs 
accompanied by Clive whom had travelled down from Cooktown, searched other likely areas 
south of Innisfail. They opened many nests but returned empty handed. Later, near Mackay, I 
opened a few more nests similarly without success. 

For those yet to hunt the myrmecophagous Uphyra larvae, a few hints may prove helpful. A 
useful method to remove nests is to mount tree pruning secateurs onto extension poles with 
pulleys for cord operation at ground level. The connecting branches can be quickly snipped and 
the ant nest will usually fall to the ground. Breakage of the nest must be avoided as thousands 
of ants will shower down and, more importantly, any Liphyra juveniles could fall out and be lost 
or killed by the enraged ants. On occasion, it is necessary to climb the tree to do the final 
pruning by hand to avoid breakage. I hardly need to emphasise that this involves great 
discomfort as myriads of aggressive ants swarm up and down the branches and trunk of 
occupied trees, particularly after disturbance to the nest. 

As soon as the nest has fallen it should be dragged to an area of longer grass to help restrict ant 
dispersal. It is best to wear limited clothing as the ants arc easier to brush off bare skin. The 
nest is then quickly tom apart with ones' hands and all internal leaf debris and silken webbing 
searched carefully for the fat orange button-like Liphyra larvae. They are very conspicuous 
when uncovered and should not be removed from the attachment as the ants may strike at the 
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unprotected ventral surface and wound the larvae. 

If larval development is still incomplete they arc easily transfcred to a known nest for later 
inspection. Two of our larvae were so returned. Just after dusk I placed both on vertical 
surfaces of a nest away from immediate ant activity. This was achieved without causing any 
movement of the nest and in so doing disturb the ant army. Larvae adhered instantly to the 
surface. However, they were soon found by the ants, but once attached were invincible, and 
over a few hours made an entrance through the webbing to seek out and devour the internal ant 
brood. Lcs commented that the structure of the larva enables it to undergo amazing manoeuvres 
including almost 360 degree turns over leaf edges to prevent exposing its ventral structures. 

The next day or so after hunting Uphyra my skin began to peel from the excessive acid spray, 
and in the knuckle joints and skin folds the skin cracked exposing tender raw flesh. Without 
protection this limits searching to about two consecutive days. Further attempts resulted in 
sharp pain as the ants pincers penetrated the soft wounds. The attack was so painful that by 
mid afternoon on the second day I was unable to continue the search and left a large nest 
uninvestigated! At this stage Les said it is not wise to persevere as one's hands get too damaged 
and healing is prolonged. Some five weeks later evidence in the form of scar tissue was still 
recognisable on my hands and ankles where most of the attack was concentrated. 

Just prior to leaving the wet tropics we slotted in a quick visit to Atherton to meet David Lane 
and examine his collection of moths and butterflies. David showed us a number of store boxes 
of tropical species he had bred in recent years, and gave helpful hints on finding some of the 
rarer species. He also showed some very interesting male Candalides (Holochtla) taken in 
November on the summit of Mount White near Coen. These arc identical to the two males I 
examined in the collection of Graham Wood in late 1991. Very recently Rod Eastwood showed 
me his scries of ten males from the same site taken in January 1994. Adults show little 
variation, and the shape of the hindwing tomus and the sex brand conforms closely to C. 
consimilis. The absence of the normally conspicuous, and taxonomically important, terminal 
spots between the veins on both wings above could result in some having been confused with C. 
absimilis which also occurs on the summit. The distinctive appearance may suggest an 
undescribed species (or at least a consistently different subspecies of consimilis - they do not 
match the ioza types in the collection of Professor John Kerr here in Brisbane). I am eagerly 
awaiting the capture of the corresponding female which must be only a matter of time now. 

I will take this opportunity to digress slightly whilst on the topic of Holochila. John Olive, 
whom we also visited whilst in northern Queensland, showed us, in addition to his fascinating 
golden Cairns birdwing aberrations, an intriguing male Candalides taken by him in the Caims 
district. This unique adult is closest to C. helenila, but has a broader black terminal band to the 
forewing and is of a darker shade of iridescent blue. The sex brand corresponds to the trident 
form in margarita and helenila, and the adult may be of hybrid origin. 

A few days were spent in Townsville. Sunny conditions greeted us. A two hour search in 
Palmetum Park during mid afternoon on 18 July revealed some 22 species including a male 
Hasora hurama, an awl I had not previously taken at this site on my earlier visits and, 
incidentally, is not listed by Peter Valentine in his 1993 list of Townsville urban butterflies 
(News Bull. Enl. Soc. Qd 21: 160-164). Nearby in Eucalyptus woodland I found a small colony 
of reclusive Camponotus ants at the base of a eucalypt infested with the mistletoe, Amyema 
miquelti. From an ant gallery a couple of mature Ogyris zosine larvae were unearthed. During 
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early February I noted a number of adult Jalmenus daemeli active about small wattles (up to 
2m high) close by but now, some six months later, none was seen. Empty pupal shells were still 
present and the attendant ant was abundant. The butterfly colony was presumably 
overwintering at the egg stage. 

Later at Rockhampton we reinvestigated the Nankin Causeway on the Thompson Point road. It 
was here that Peter had earlier discovered the rare beak butterfly (Pic. Ent. 23: 65). None was 
seen during this midday visit on July 21st. With only limited lantana in flower little was about 
in any abundance, although at least 17 species were present. With nothing of interest to net we 
hunted Philiris larvae and soon found a number of innolata juveniles on young rough-leafed fig 
trees growing adjacent the water course. 

About a kilometre up stream a few massive flowering mango trees appeared to harbour 
numerous oakblue butterflies. I had hoped to find further evidence of Arhopala madytus in 
central Queensland where this species seems very rare. To achieve this as many oakblucs as 
possible were captured. Of the 14 adults secured by us (about half an hour's effort), 13 proved 
to be micale (999, 4<?(f) and one was cenlaurus (<?). At Townsville, however, both species 
were in similar abundance and were also flying about flowering and fruiting mango trees. 
Along Nankin Creek it seemed the females of micale were settling close together in aggregations 
on the foliage. Within seconds of each other several females settled into a limited area (about 
30cm x 30cm) of foliage where they rested on the tops of leaves with wings closed. From the 
ground it was difficult to estimate the number involved. Using several extensions Peter made a 
single well aimed sweep talcing seven micale females and the single male of cenlaurus. Only 
one adult, a female of micale, evaded capture. No green tree ants were in the net so it seemed 
that ant presence was not the attraction of these females. Adults were not fresh but some were 
in reasonable condition. At Townsville both sexes of both species also seemed reluctant to 
depart from flowering mango trees, but there the trees harboured conspicuous Oecophylla ant 
nests. Similar but far less concentrated adult aggregations were evident thereat. I have not 
observed communal roosting of adults of this genus on previous occasions. 

From Rockhampton we returned directly to Brisbane bringing to a close one of my more 
successful trips to northern Queensland. Adults of at least 89 species were encountered and 
larvae and/or pupae of a further 12 were obtained. The richest families were the lycaenids (38 
spp.) followed by Nymphalids (27) and Hesperiids (21). Papilionids and Picrids were poorly 
represented by eight and seven species respectively. Although I have now done eleven collecting 
trips to the Queensland tropics since 1976, it was gratifying to encounter 12 species (including 
the two putative taxa) I had never seen in the wild before! This brings my cumulative field 
experience tally to about 295 of the circa 400 species in Australia. It was Peter’s third 
collecting trip north of Mackay and many taxa were new to him. 
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A NEW LARVAL HOST FOR STENODERUS SUTURAUS (OLIVIER) 
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Forestry Commission of New South Wales, P.0. Box 100, Beecrofl, NSW, 2119 
'Present Address: Rhone-Poulenc Rural Australia Pty Ltd, 3-5 Railway St, Baulkham Hills, 

NSW, 2153 


Abstract 

Bed/ordia arborescens is recorded as a larval host of Slenoderus suturalis. All known larval 
hosts of S', suturalis are listed. Use of species of Astcraceae as larval hosts by Cerambycidae is 
discussed. 

Introduction 

Slenoderus suturalis (Olivier) is a small cerambycid (ca. 10 mm in length) of widespread 
occurrence in Australia. S. suturalis is often, and sometimes in large numbers, found on the 
flowers of native plant species from various families including herbaceous Astcraceae (Best 
1882, Duffy 1963, Webb 1986, 1987b). A number of larval host plants have been recorded for 
S. suturalis including species of Myrtaceac, Mimosaccae and introduced Pinaceae (Abbott 
1985, Bashford 1991, Webb 1987a, 1990). 

This study reports on a new larval host plant for S. suturalis and the first record of a 
cerambycid species using Bed/ordia arborescens Hochr. (Astcraceae) as a host Use of species 
of Astcraceae as larval hosts by Cerambycidae is discussed. 

Observations 

On 15th January, 1985 timber of Bed/ordia arborescens Hochr. (Astcraceae) was collected 
from Coolangubra State Forest (37° 01' S, 149° 23' E) near Bombala (New South Wales). A 
large (ca. 4m tall, 8 cm diameter at base) dead standing B. arborescens shrub was cut into 50 
cm long billets and returned to the laboratory in Sydney. The timber was stored in a sealed 
plastic bag and stored at ambient temperature. 

On 12th December, 1985 a single specimen of S', suturalis emerged from this timber. This 
specimen was the only wood-boring insect to emerge from the timber. Most of the timber was 
intact and showed no sign of infestation. I believe this to be the first record of B. arborescens as 
a host for cerambycid larvae and one of the few records of Cerambycidae infesting species of 
Astcraceae. 

A single parasitic wasp Orgilus sp. (Braconidae) emerged on 25 February, 1985. It can only be 
assumed that S. suturalis was its host. 

Host Plants of Slenoderus suturalis 

S suturalis is not host specific since it has been recorded infesting six plant species of 4 widely 
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divergent families, Asteraceae, Mimosaceae, Myitaceae and Pinaceae (Table 1.). No host 
plants arc known for other Stenoderus spp. except S. ostrictlla (Newman) reared from Delonlx 
regia (Bojcr) Raf. (Caesalpiniaceae) and Sotanum mauritianum Scop. (Solanaccae) (Hockey 
and De Baar 1988). Species of Syllltus, a closely related genus, are also known from host 
plants of a number of different families (Hockey and De Baar 1988, McKeown 1937, 1947, 
Webb 1987a, Webb etal. 1988). 

Asteraceae as Hosts of Cerambydd Larvae 

Species of Asteraceae arc predominantly small and herbaceous with few tall, woody trees and 
shrubs. Asteraceae, therefore, are not likely to be important larval food plants for 
Cerambycidae. To my knowledge nineteen species of Cerambycidae have been recorded from 
Asteraceae hosts (Table 2). All species of the sub-family Cerambycinac (Table 2) were 
recorded from native woody shrub species while the majority of species from the sub-family 
Lamiinae were from non-woody introduced weed species, particularly the burrs, Xanlhium spp.. 
Unfortunately the native hosts of many of these species of Lamiinae arc unknown. Some have 
multiple hosts (Duffy 1963, Webb 1987a, Webb et al. 1988). These data suggest that species 
of Lamiinae may have more general host requirements and can adapt to introduced hosts more 
readily than can species of Cerambycinac. Their occurrence in introduced Asteraceae may also 
point to their native hosts also being species of Asteraceae. 
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Table 1. Larval Host Plants ofS. suturalis 


Asteraceae 


Bedfordia arborescens Hochr. 


This study 


Myrtaceae 


Eucalyptus gomphocephala A.DC 
Leptospermum lanigerum (Ait.) Sm. 
ti-tree (prob. Melaleuca lanceolata ) 


Abbott (1985) 

Webb et al. (1988) 
Abbott (pers. comm.) 


Mimosaceae 


Acacia dealbata Link 
Acacia melanoxylon (R.Br.) 

Acacia mucronata (Wildl. ex. H. Wendl.) 


Bashford (1991), Webb (1990) 
Webb (1994) 

Webb (1994) 


Pinaceae 


Pinus radiata D. Don 


Abbott (1985) 
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Table 2. Cerambycidae recorded infesting species of Asteraceae 


SPECIES 


Cerambycinae 

Syllitus casslnae McKeown 
Syllitus sinuaticosta McKeown 
Strongylurus scutellatus Hope 
Uracanlhus bivittata Newman 
Uracanlhus simulates Pascoc 
Uracanlhus slrigosus Pascoc 


Lamiinae 

Corrhenes paulla (Germar) 

Dihammus argentatus 

(Aurivillius) 

Dihammus artius OllifF 

Dihammus vastator (Newman) 

lllaena nigrina (Pascoc) 
*Mecas satumina Lecont. 
*Nupserha vexalor (Pascoc) 
Prosoplus intercalates 

(Pascoe) 

Prosoplus iratus (Pascoe) 
Prosoplus misellus (Pascoe) 
Sybra centurio Pascoe 


Zygrila diva Thomson 


* Introduced species 


HOST 


Casstnia laevis R_Br. 

Cassinia sp. 

Olearia ramulosa (Labill.) Bcnth. 
Helichrysum dendroldeum N.A. Wakefield 
Olearia sp. 

Helichrysum dendroideum N.A. Wakefield 
Olearia glandulosa (Labill.) Benth. 
Helichrysum dendroideum N.A. Wakefield 


*Xanthium splnosum L. 

*Xanlhium occidental Bertol. 
*Eupatorium adenophorum Spreng 

Olearia glandulosa (Labill.) Benth. 
Helichrysum dtosmofolium (Vent.) Sweet 
*Eupatortum adenophorum Spreng 
ICassinia aculcata (Labill.) R.Br. 
Helichrysum dendroideum N.A. Wakefield 
*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthlum occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Xanthium occidentale Bertol. 

*Bidens pilosa L. 

*Erigeron sp. 

•Ambrosia sp. 

•?Black thistle 
*Xanthium spinosum L. 
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ooooooooOOOOOOOOOOOOoooooooo 


MEMBERS PLEASE NOTE: 

A list of members, their address and their entomological interests will be published in the next 
edition. If you do not want your address or interests listed, please contact the Editor. 

The venue for future meetings of the society will be at the Lincoln Institute, 625 Swanston 
Street, comer of Swanston and Lincoln Square South, Carlton, Room AG 13 (Melway Map 
2B E10) 
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